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From the Editors 


Perceptive readers will notice what appears as a bias toward reptiles in the contents of this issue of 
The Victorian Naturalist. For humans, reptiles often seem to be the least preferred group of natures 
creatures. Nevertheless, there is clearly a lot of research being carried out on snakes and skinks 
and we are, as ever, pleased to publish the results of such work. This is particularly so where, as in 
the paper by Homan and Schultz, the fieldwork reported includes new locality records for species. 
Both Turners work on Tussock Skinks and Meagher’s etymological research also add to the accu- 
mulated data now published about reptiles. We commend this work to our readers. 
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Further records of mammal and reptile fauna from the Black Range, 
near Stawell and the Grampians National Park, Western Victoria 


Peter Homan and Nevil Schultz 

School of Life and Physical Sciences 
RMIT University 
GPO Box 2476V, Melbourne 3001 
Corresponding author: peter.homan@rmit.edu.au 

Abstract 

The Field Naturalists Club of Victoria conducted surveys of vertebrate fauna in the Black Range near Stawell 
and in the Grampians National Park in western Victoria, between 2000 and 2007. Further surveys were con- 
ducted at both locations by RMIT University between 2003 and 2010, resulting in additional records of mam- 
mals and reptiles including several rare and threatened species. These included Southern Brown Bandicoot 
lsoodon obesulus , Heath Mouse Pseudomys shortridgei , Swamp Skink Lissolepis coventryi, Mountain Dragon 
Rankinia diemensis and Fat-tailed Dunnart Stninthopsis crassicaudata. Significant numbers of Southern Brown 
Bandicoot were captured at one study site in the Grampians that had been subjected to fox-baiting. Several 
new locality records were obtained for reptiles including Ragged Snake-eyed Skink Cryptoblepharus pannosus, 
Southern Grass Skink Pseudemoia entrecasteauxii , Eastern Three-lined Skink Bassiana duperreyi , Coventry’s 
Skink Niveoscincus coventryi and the plain-back colour morph of Whites Skink Liopholis whitii. ( The Victorian 
Naturalist 129(2), 2012, 36-45) 


Keywords: Black Range, Grampians National Park, threatened species, mammals, reptiles 


Introduction 

The Black Range is located approximately 205 
km west of Melbourne near the township of 
Stawell. The range covers approximately 40 
square kilometres and contains areas of mostly 
private land with two areas of crown land. The 
topography is mostly hilly, with deep valleys 
and steep ridges. The vegetation is generally dry 
woodland amongst massive granite tors with 
many exposed slabs and boulders. Between 
April 2000 and March 2002, the Fauna Survey 
Group (FSG) of the Field Naturalists Club of 
Victoria (FNCV) conducted a survey of verte- 
brate fauna in the Black Range (Homan 2005). 

The Grampians National Park is located 
approximately 225 km west of Melbourne. The 
park covers 167,000 hectares and is one of the 
most important conservation reserves in Victo- 
ria. Between December 2003 and March 2007, 
the FSG conducted surveys of vertebrate fauna 
in the Grampians National Park (Homan 2008). 

Staff and students from the School of Life 
and Physical Sciences, RMIT University visited 
several areas within the Grampians National 
Park each Spring between 2003 and 2005 and 
between 2007 and 2010. During these visits sur- 
veys of vertebrate fauna were conducted as part 


of the course of study for the Diploma of Con- 
servation and Land Management. The purpose 
of the surveys was to provide base-line data for 
the land manager, Parks Victoria, for the plan- 
ning of ecological burning, threatened species 
conservation programs and to assess the ef- 
fectiveness of fox-baiting programs. An area of 
private land on the western slopes of the Black 
Range, approximately eight kilometres south of 
Stawell, was also visited in October 2008, 2009 
and 2010. During the surveys in the Grampians 
and visits to the Black Range, additional records 
of mammals and reptiles including several rare 
and threatened species and new locality records 
for other species were obtained. 

Survey sites 

Survey sites within the Grampians National 
Park contained seven Ecological Vegetation 
Classes (DSE 2004). Survey dates, locations, 
map co-ordinates and EVCs were as follows: 

• September 2003: Round Swamp, Northern 
Victoria Valley, Natmap 7323, MG A 180843, 
Red Gum Swamp; 

• September 2004: Wannon Crossing, Wannon 
Valley, Natmap 7323, MGA 305553, Heathy 
Woodland; 
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• September 2005: Silverband Falls, Natmap 
7423, MGA 347826, Damp Forest and Low- 
land Forest; 

• October 2007: Southern Wannon Valley, Nat- 
map 7322, MGA 249459, Heathy Woodland; 
Mt William, Natmap 7423, MGA 414710, 
Montane Rocky Shrubland; 

• October 2008 and October 2009: Lower 
western slopes, Mt Difficult Range, Natmap 
7323, MGA 300002, Plains Sedgy Woodland 
and Plains Woodland; Natmap 7323, MGA 
308967, Lowland Forest; Mt William, Natmap 
7423, MGA 414710, Montane Rocky Shrub- 
land; 

• October 2010: Wannon Crossing, Central 
Wannon Valley, Natmap 7323, MGA 308548, 
Heathy Woodland; Mt William, Natmap 7423, 
MGA 414710, Montane Rocky Shrubland. 
The Ecological Vegetation Class for the sur- 
vey site in the Black Range was Granite Hills 
Woodland, Natmap 7423, MGA 540903. 

Methods 

Survey methods used in the Grampians Na- 
tional Park comprised Elliott trapping, Type 
A (Elliott Scientific Equipment, Upwey, Vic- 
toria), cage trapping, standard bandicoot traps 
(Wiretainers Pty Ltd, Preston, Victoria and 
RE Walters 1899 Pty Ltd, Sunshine, Victoria), 
harp trapping (Ecological Consulting Services, 
Newport, Victoria and Faunatech, Bairnsdale, 
Victoria), remote surveillance cameras (Scout- 
guard, China), spotlighting on foot, active her- 
petofauna searching (rock and log turning), 
owl pellet analysis and general observation. The 
majority of active herpetofauna searching in 
the Grampians took place on the upper western 


slopes of Mt William, the highest point in the 
national park. Active herpetofauna searching 
under rocks and discarded galvanized iron was 
the only survey method employed at the site in 
the Black Range. 

An extensive wildfire burnt a substantial part 
of the Grampians National Park in December 
2005 and January 2006. No fauna survey trap- 
ping methods were undertaken by RMIT Uni- 
versity in any areas affected by this wildfire. 
Active herpetofauna searching was conducted 
at two sites that were moderately burnt by this 
wildfire: a small area on Mount William and a 
small area below Silverband Falls. 

Trapping grids were established at each sur- 
vey site. Transects and trap sites were spaced 
at twenty-five metres within each grid and 
transects contained between seven and ten trap 
sites. In most cases, grids contained either El- 
liott traps or cage traps; however, in 2008 and 
2009, these trap types were set alternately along 
each transect. Baits consisted of a mixture of 
quick oats, smooth peanut butter, honey, raw 
linseed oil, vanilla essence and sardines. Honey 
was replaced with golden syrup in 2010. 

A total of 2766 trap-nights were completed in 
the Grampians National Park (Table 1). These 
comprised 1684 Elliott trap-nights, 1068 cage 
trap-nights and fourteen harp trap-nights. 
Remote cameras were used for a total of twen- 
ty-four camera nights. Spotlighting on foot was 
conducted on one occasion only for three 
spotlight hours at Silverband Falls in 2005. 
Active herpetofauna searching at the Black 
Range site was conducted for a total of approxi- 
mately four hours. 


Table 1 . 

completed 

Effort (trap-nights, active herpetofauna search 
in Grampians National Park, 2003-2005, 2007-2010. 

hours and 

remote camera nights) 



Elliott 
Trap- nights 

Cage 

Trap- nights 

Harp 

Trap-nights 

Active Herp 
Search Hrs 

Remote Camera 
Nights 

2003 


30 


2 



2004 


270 

120 

4 



2005 


300 



1 


2007 


300 

200 


2 


2008 


392 

224 

4 

2 


2009 


392 

224 

4 

2 

12 

2010 



300 


2 

12 

Total: 

1684 

1068 

14 

9 

24 
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Results 

Seventeen species of mammals, ten marsupial 
and seven eutherian, were recorded (Table 2). 
Fifteen species were native and two were intro- 
duced. Common and scientific names and tax- 
onomy of mammals follow Menkhorst (1995), 
except for Agile Antechinus Antechinus agilis , 
which follows Van Dyck and Strahan (2008). 
Details of species recorded are as follows: 

Yellow-footed Antechinus Antechinus flav ip es 
Two captured in Heathy Woodland in southern 
Wannon Valley (one survey only in October 
2007). 


Fat-tailed Dunnart Sminthopsis crassicaudata 
One found under discarded galvanized iron 
in Granite Hills Woodland in the Black Range 
(October 2008). 

Southern Brown Bandicoot Isoodon obesulus 
Ten captured in Heathy Woodland near Wan- 
non Crossing in the Wannon Valley (one sur- 
vey only in October 2010). 

Koala Phascolarctos cinereus 
One seen in Cherry Ballart Exocarpos cupressi- 
formis in Lowland Forest near Silverband Falls 
(September 2005). 


Agile Antechinus Antechinus agilis 
Three captured in Plains Woodland on the low- 
er western slopes of Mt Difficult Range (Octo- 
ber 2008 and October 2009). 

Dusky Antechinus Antechinus swainsonii 
insularis 

Four captured and one photographed by sur- 
veillance camera at night in Plains Sedgy 
Woodland on the lower western slopes of the 
Mt Difficult Range (October 2008 and October 
2009). 


Common Brushtail Possum Trichosurus vul- 
pecula 

Five captured in cage traps set on ground in 
Heathy Woodland in southern Wannon Val- 
ley (October 2007) and seven captured in cage 
traps set on ground in Heathy Woodland near 
Wannon Crossing (October 2010). 

Sugar Glider Petaurus breviceps 
Bones of this species found in pellets of Pow- 
erful Owl Ninox strenua in Damp Forest near 
Silverband Falls (September 2005). 


Table 2. List of mammals and numbers recorded in Grampians National Park (GNP) and Black Range (BR), 
2003 - 2010. * indicates introduced species; E =estimated number; T = threatened species. 


Common Name 

Scientific Name 

Number 

GNP BR 

Yellow-footed Antechinus 

Antechinus flavipes 

2 

Agile Antechinus 

Antechinus agilis 

3 

Dusky Antechinus 

Antechinus swainsonii insularis 

5 

Fat-tailed Dunnart 

Sminthopsis crassicaudata 

1 

Southern Brown Bandicoot 

Isoodon obesulus, (T) 

10 

Koala 

Phascolarctos cinereus 

1 

Common Brushtail Possum 

Trichosurus vulpecula 

12 

Sugar Glider 

Petaurus breviceps 

1 

Common Ringtail Possum 

Pseudocheirus peregrinus 

2 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

Macropus giganteus 

100E 

Western Grey Kangaroo 

Macropus fuliginosus 

1 

Red-necked Wallaby 

Macropus rufogriseus 

50E 

Black Wallaby 

Wallabia bicolor 

30E 

Chocolate Wattled Bat 

Chalinolobus morio 

1 

Little Forest Bat 

Vespadelus vulturnus 

2 

Lesser Long-eared Bat 

Nyctophilus geoffroyi 

5 

House Mouse 

Mus musculus * 

4 

Heath Mouse 

Pseudomys shortridgei (T) 

6 

Swamp Rat 

Rattus lutreolus 

6 

House Cat (Feral) 

Felis catus * 

1 
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Common Ringtail Possum Pseudocheirus per- 
egrinus 

One seen whilst spotlighting in Damp Forest 
near Silverband Falls (September 2005). Bones 
of this species also found in pellets of Powerful 
Owl at this site (September 2005). 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo Macropus giganteus 
Chance sightings of approximately 100 near 
roads and tracks in all parts of the national 
park, including areas burnt by wildfire. 

Western Grey Kangaroo Macropus fuliginosus 
One specimen seen crossing road in an area of 
the central Wannon Valley burnt by wildfire 
(October 2010). 

Red-necked Wallaby Macropus rufogriseus 
Chance sightings of approximately 50 near 
roads and tracks in all parts of the national 
park, including areas burnt by wildfire. 

Black Wallaby Wallabia bicolor 
Chance sightings of approximately 30 near 
roads and tracks in all parts of the national 
park, including areas burnt by wildfire. One 
photographed by surveillance camera at night 
in Plains Woodland on the lower western slopes 
of the Mt Difficult Range (October 2009). 

Chocolate Wattled Bat Chalinolobus morio 
One specimen captured in Heathy Woodland 
near Wannon Crossing (September 2004). 

Little Forest Bat Vespadelus vulturnus 
One specimen captured in Plains Woodland 
on the western slopes of the Mt Difficult Range 
(October 2008) and one in Lowland Forest on 
the western slopes of the Mt Difficult Range 
(October 2009). 

Lesser Long-eared Bat Nyctophilus geoffroyi 
Five specimens (Fig. 1) captured in Heathy 
Woodland near Wannon Crossing (September 
2004). 

House Mouse Mus musculus 

Three captured and one photographed by 

surveillance camera at night in Plains Sedgy 

Woodland on the lower western slopes of the 

Mt Difficult Range (October 2008 and October 

2009). 



Fig. 1 . Lesser Long-eared Bat. Photo by Iris Curran. 


Heath Mouse Pseudomys shortridgei 
Three captured in Heathy Woodland in the 
southern Wannon Valley (October 2007) and 
three captured in Heathy Woodland near 
Wannon Crossing (October 2010). 

Swamp Rat Rattus lutreolus 
Five captured and one photographed by sur- 
veillance camera during the day in Plains Sedgy 
Woodland on the lower western slopes of Mt 
Difficult Range (October 2008 and October 
2009). 

House Cat (Feral) Felis catus 
One road-killed specimen found in the Wan- 
non Valley (October 2010). 

Twenty-two species of reptiles, two geckos, 
sixteen skinks, one dragon and three elapid 
snakes were recorded (Table 3). Common and 
scientific names and taxonomy of reptiles fol- 
low the Victorian Biodiversity Atlas, except 
for Ragged Snake-eyed Skink Cryptoblepharus 
pannosus, Whites Skink Liopholis whitii and 
Swamp Skink Lissolepis Coventry i, which follow 
Wilson and Swan (2010). Details of species re- 
corded are as follows: 

Marbled Gecko Christinus marmoratus 
Five specimens found under rocks in Granite 
Hills Woodland in the Black Range (October 
2008-2010). 

Thick-tailed Gecko Underwoodisaurus milii 
Ten specimens found under rocks and galva- 
nized iron in Granite Hills Woodland in the 
Black Range (October 2008-2010). 
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Eastern Three-lined Skink Bassiana duperreyi 
Two specimens found under rocks in rocky 
outcrop in Lowland Forest on the lower west- 
ern slopes of the Mt Difficult Range (October 
2008) and one specimen found under rock in 
Montane Rocky Shrubland on Mt William (Oc- 
tober 2010). 


seen basking in Damp Forest near Silverband 
Falls (September 2005 and October 2010). 

Delicate Skink Lampropholis delicata 
One specimen found under rock in rocky out- 
crop in Lowland Forest on the lower western 
slopes of Mt Difficult Range (October 2008). 


Ragged Snake-eyed Skink Cryptoblepharus 
pannosus 

One specimen (Fig. 2) seen amongst rocks in 
Granite Hills Woodland in the Black Range 
(October 2010). 

Large Striped Skink Ctenotus robustus 
Four specimens found under galvanized iron 
in Granite Hills Woodland in the Black Range 
(October 2008-2010). 

Black Rock Skink Egernia saxatilis: 

Two specimens seen basking in Montane Rocky 
Shrubland on Mt William (October 2007 and 
October 2010). 

Southern Water Skink Eulamprus tympanum 
Approximately 40 seen basking in Montane 
Rocky Shrubland on Mt William (October 
2007-2010). A further ten found under logs and 


Garden Skink Lampropholis guichenoti 
One specimen found under rock in rocky out- 
crop in Lowland Forest on the lower western 
slopes of Mt Difficult Range (October 2008). 

Bougainvilles Skink Lerista bougainvillii 
One specimen found under log in Plains Sedgy 
Woodland on the lower western slopes of Mt 
Difficult Range and four found under rocks in 
rocky outcrop in nearby Lowland Forest (Oc- 
tober 2008). Six specimens found under rocks 
and galvanized iron in Granite Hills Woodland 
in the Black Range (October 2008-2010). 

Whites Skink Liopholis whitii 
One specimen (Front cover) of the plain-backed 
colour morph of this species found under rock 
in Montane Rocky Shrubland on Mt William 
(October 2010). 


Table 3. List of reptiles and numbers recorded in the Grampians National Park (GNP) and Black Range (BR), 
2003-2010. E = estimated number; T = threatened species. 


Common Name 

Scientific Name 

Number 

GNP 

BR 

Marbled Gecko 

Christinus marmoratus 


5 

Thick-tailed Gecko 

Underwoodisaurus milii 


10 

Eastern Three-lined Skink 

Bassiana duperreyi 

3 


Ragged Snake- eyed Skink 

Cryptoblepharus pannosus 


1 

Large Striped Skink 

Ctenotus robustus 


4 

Black Rock Skink 

Egernia saxatilis 

2 


Southern Water Skink 

Eulamprus tympanum 

50E 


Delicate Skink 

Lampropholis delicata 

1 


Garden Skink 

Lampropholis guichenoti 

1 


Bougainvilles Skink 

Lerista bougainvillii 

5 

6 

Whites Skink 

Liopholis whitii 

1 


Swamp Skink 

Lissolepis Coventry i (T) 

3 


Boulenger s Skink 

Morethia boulengeri 


2 

McCoys Skink 

Nannoscincus maccoyi 

2 


Coventry’s Skink 

Niveoscincus coventryi 

2 


Southern Grass Skink 

Pseudemoia entrecasteauxii 

1 


Blotched Blue-tongued Lizard 

Tiliqua nigrolutea 

1 


Stumpy-tailed Lizard 

Tiliqua rugosa 

5 

8 

Mountain Dragon 

Rankinia diemensis 

1 


Lowland Copperhead 

Austrelaps superbus 

2 


Tiger Snake 

Notechis scutatus 

2 


Little Whip Snake 

Parasuta flagellum 


4 
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Fig. 2. Ragged Snake-eyed Skink. Photo by Peter 
Spark. 


Swamp Skink Lissolepis coventryi 
Three specimens of this species (Fig. 3) 
captured in Elliott traps left open for daylight 
sampling in Plains Sedgy Woodland adjacent 
to the MacKenzie River, on the lower western 
slopes of the Mt Difficult Range (October 2008). 
The snout-vent length, tail length and weight of 
each specimen was recorded (Table 4). 

Boulenger s Skink Morethia boulengeri 
Two specimens found under galvanized iron in 
Granite Hills Woodland in Black Range (Octo- 
ber 2008 and October 2009). 

McCoys Skink Nannoscincus maccoyi 

Two specimens found under rocks in Damp 

Forest near Silverband Falls (September 2005). 

Coventry’s Skink Niveoscincus coventryi 
One specimen found under rock in Damp For- 
est near Silverband Falls (September 2005) and 
one under rock in Montane Rocky Shrubland 
on Mt William (October 2010). 

Southern Grass Skink Pseudemoia entrecas- 
teauxii 

One specimen found under rock in Montane 
Rocky Shrubland on Mt William (October 
2009). 

Blotched Blue-tongued Lizard Tiliqua nigro- 
lutea 

One juvenile captured in an Elliott trap left 
open for daylight sampling in Lowland Forest 
on the lower western slopes of the Mt Difficult 
Range (October 2008). 


¥ -v 



Fig. 3. Swamp Skink. Photo by Mirinda Thorpe. 


Stumpy- tailed Lizard Tiliqua rugosa 
One specimen caught by hand in Heathy 
Woodland near Wannon Crossing (September 
2004) and several road-killed specimens were 
found in the Wannon Valley. Eight found under 
galvanized iron in Granite Hills Woodland in 
the Black Range (October 2008-2010). 

Mountain Dragon Rankinia diemensis 

One specimen seen basking in Montane Rocky 

Shrubland on Mt William (October 2007). 

Lowland Copperhead Austrelaps superbus 
Two seen basking in Montane Rocky Shrub- 
land on Mt William (October 2007 and Octo- 
ber 2010). 

Tiger Snake Notechis scutatus 
Two specimens seen basking in Montane Rocky 
Shrubland on Mt William (October 2007 and 
October 2008). 

Little Whip Snake Parasuta flagellum 
Four specimens found under galvanized iron 
in Granite Hills Woodland in the Black Range 
(October 2008-2010). 

Discussion 

The Southern Brown Bandicoot is listed as 
endangered under the Commonwealth En- 
vironment Protection and Biodiversity Con- 
servation Act 1999 and as threatened under 
the Victorian Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act 
1988 (DSE 2010). In Victoria the species has a 
mostly fragmented, coastal distribution (Co- 
nole and Baverstock 1983; Rees and Pauli 2000; 
Coates et al. 2008); however, populations also 
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Table 4. Details of Swamp Skinks Lissolepis coventryi captured 

in Grampians National Park, October 2008. 

Specimen 

Number 

Date 

Snout-vent 
length (mm) 

Taillength 

(mm) 

Weight 

(g) 

1 . 

7 Oct. 2008 

83 

120 

13 

2. 

8 Oct. 2008 

90 

110 

16 

3. 

8 Oct. 2008 

80 

130 

12 


exist in some inland regions, including in the 
Grampians range and nearby areas (Seebeck 
1976; Homan 2005; Homan 2008; De Bondi 
et al. 2010). Several threatening processes 
affect populations of Southern Brown Bandi- 
coot, including predation by the introduced 
Red Fox Vulpes vulpes (Menkhorst 1995; Coates 
and Wright 2003). Three major programs exist 
within Victoria, where permanent fox-baiting 
is conducted to protect native species, includ- 
ing the Southern Brown Bandicoot. These com- 
prise Southern Ark in East Gippsland, Glenelg 
Ark in south-western Victoria and Grampi- 
ans Ark. Each program includes a monitoring 
component to evaluate the effectiveness of fox- 
baiting. Results of extensive monitoring using 
live trapping with cage traps in areas covered by 
the Southern Ark, showed that fox-baiting had 
a positive effect on populations of the Southern 
Brown Bandicoot (Dexter and Murray 2009). 
Monitoring with the use of hair-tubes in ar- 
eas covered by the Glenelg Ark, showed that 
Southern Brown Bandicoot responded posi- 
tively to fox control at two major sites (Robley 
et al 2009). In the Grampians monitoring has 
involved the use of cage traps and, more recent- 
ly, the use of remote surveillance cameras (De 
Bondi et al 2010). 

Results from live trapping surveys in the 
Grampians in June 2010, at two sites in Heathy 
Woodland in the Wannon Valley subject to 
fox-baiting, showed a high relative abundance 
of Southern Brown Bandicoot with capture 
rates of 11% at both sites (Frankham unpubl. 
data). Previously, trapping rates for the spe- 
cies have been low in the Grampians. In 2003, 
1050 cage trap-nights were completed in the 
Victoria Valley resulting in a capture rate of 
0.3% (Parks Victoria unpubl. data). During the 
surveys by the FSG an overall capture rate of 
0.4% was achieved from 754 cage trap- nights, 
all completed in habitat considered typical for 
Southern Brown Bandicoot (Homan 2008). 


In October 2010, RMIT University conducted 
trapping surveys at the two sites subject to 
fox-baiting in the Wannon Valley mentioned 
above and one additional site also subject to 
fox-baiting. At one site near Wannon Crossing, 
a capture rate of 10% was achieved for South- 
ern Brown Bandicoot; however, no captures of 
the species occurred at the two remaining sites, 
despite fox-baiting. During surveys by RMIT 
University the species was not recorded prior 
to 2010. In 2004, and between 2007 and 2009, 
768 cage trap-nights were completed in habitat 
considered typical for Southern Brown Bandi- 
coot; however, no captures occurred. Overall, 
the capture rate for Southern Brown Bandicoot 
during all surveys in the Grampians National 
Park by RMIT University was 0.9%. 

Fox-baiting has been beneficial to Southern 
Brown Bandicoot populations in other parts of 
Victoria. In Heathy Woodland near Anglesea in 
the Eastern Otway Ranges, fox-baiting was car- 
ried out on a voluntary basis over two years from 
April 2004 to March 2006 (Carmichael unpubl. 
data). Capture rates for Southern Brown Ban- 
dicoot rose from 3.3% in March 2004, to 4.6% 
in March 2005 and to 8.3% in February 2006. 
The capture rate declined to 2.1% in March 
2007, following the cessation of fox-baiting, 
and remained low during surveys in March and 
October of 2008, 2009 and 2010, a period of 
severe drought (RMIT University unpubl. data; 
Holmesglen unpubl. data); however, in March 
2011, the capture rate for Southern Brown Ban- 
dicoot unexpectedly rose to 10%. This was at a 
time when no fox-baiting occurred, but did fol- 
low higher than normal rainfall in the preced- 
ing spring and early summer. The results from 
the March 2011 survey at Anglesea may suggest 
that, in large areas of high quality habitat and in 
times of good rainfall, Southern Brown Bandi- 
coot populations may persist in good numbers, 
despite the presence of the Red Fox. 
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The Heath Mouse is found in south-west 
Western Australia, on Kangaroo Island, in the 
southern Wannon region in south-west Vic- 
toria and in the Grampians (Menkhorst and 
Knight 2011). The Heath Mouse is listed as 
vulnerable under the Environment Protection 
and Biodiversity Conservation Act 1999 and as 
threatened under the Flora and Fauna Guar- 
antee Act 1988 (DSE 2010). The species has 
been recorded at numerous sites throughout 
the Grampians National Park (Seebeck 1976; 
Emison et al. 1978; Meulman and Klomp 1999; 
Stevens 2008; Menkhorst and Homan unpubl. 
data). During the surveys by the FSG, Heath 
Mouse was found at four sites in Sand Heath- 
land and Heathy Woodland, the preferred habi- 
tat for the species (Menkhorst 1995). Capture 
rates at these sites varied from 1% to 7.5%. 
During surveys by RMIT University, Heath 
Mouse was recorded on two occasions. In Oc- 
tober 2007 the species was recorded in Heathy 
Woodland in the southern Wannon Valley at a 
capture rate of 1%. In October 2010, the species 
was also recorded in Heathy Woodland in the 
central Wannon Valley at a capture rate of 4%. 
This site had been subjected to fox-baiting. 

The Fat-tailed Dunnart occurs over a wide area 
of open habitats in much of central and south- 
ern Australia (Menkhorst and Knight 2011). In 
Victoria many records for the Fat-tailed Dun- 
nart are from private land and there is some 
concern for the future of the species in these 
areas as modern farming practices alter habitat 
(Menkhorst 1995). Consequently the species 
is recognised as near-threatened in Victoria 
(DSE 2007). During the FSG survey of the Black 
Range, Fat-tailed Dunnart was recorded on one 
occasion only when an adult female was found 
by chance under a small section of log in grass- 
land on the south-eastern slopes of the range. 
During visits to the Black Range by RMIT Uni- 
versity, the species was recorded on one occa- 
sion in October 2008 when an adult female was 
found under discarded galvanized iron in an 
open section of Granite Hills Woodland. 

The Mountain Dragon is found throughout 
the Great Dividing Range and coastal ranges 
from central New South Wales to the Grampi- 
ans. The species is also found in northern and 
eastern Tasmania (Wilson and Swan 2010). 
In Victoria, two forms of the species exist as 


isolated populations: an Anglesea form which 
inhabits Heathy Woodland in the eastern sec- 
tion of the Great Otway National Park and the 
Grampians form. More information is required 
on the abundance and distribution of these two 
populations and therefore both are recognised 
as data deficient (DSE 2007). During the visit 
to Mt William in October 2007 one Mountain 
Dragon was seen basking and was photo- 
graphed in an area of Montane Rocky Shrub- 
land that was only lightly burnt by the wildfire 
of 2005/2006 (Homan and Schultz 2008). This 
was the first confirmed record for the species on 
Mt William for twenty years (P Robertson pers. 
comm, Nov. 2007). No further specimens were 
detected during subsequent visits to Mt William 
in 2008, 2009 and 2010 and the species was not 
recorded during FSG surveys at the site. 

The Swamp Skink is usually found in coastal 
areas, amongst swampy and sedge-tussock veg- 
etation (Wilson and Swan 2010); however, sev- 
eral records exist from inland areas (Clemann 
and Beardsell 1999; Homan 2009). The spe- 
cies is listed as threatened under the Flora and 
Fauna Guarantee Act 1988 (DSE 2010). Three 
Swamp Skinks were captured in Elliott traps 
that were left open for daylight sampling during 
October 2008. The traps were set amongst tall 
clumps of Red-fruit Saw-sedge Gahnia sieberi- 
ana, habitat that is considered typical for this 
secretive species (Cogger 2000). These were the 
first available confirmed records for the species 
in the Grampians National Park since 1985 (N 
Clemann pers.comm, Oct. 2008). The survey 
site was visited again in October 2009; however, 
much cooler weather during the spring of 2009 
made detection of reptiles more difficult than 
in the previous year. 

The Ragged Snake-eyed Skink is a common, 
small lizard found throughout most of inland 
eastern Australia, with its range extending from 
Cape York in Queensland to northern Victoria 
(Wilson and Swan 2010). Until recently the Rag- 
ged Snake-eyed Skink was known as Carnaby’s 
Wall Skink Cryptoblepharus carnabyi (Wilson 
and Swan 2008; Victorian Biodiversity Atlas). 
The species is partly arboreal and has been ob- 
served amongst human habitation in the Victo- 
rian townships of Echuca and Rainbow on the 
walls of houses, on garden structures and on old 
fences (Homan pers. obs). One specimen was 
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seen basking and was photographed during the 
visit to the Black Range by a group from RMIT 
University in October 2010. No other records 
are available for this species in the Black Range 
or any nearby areas (Victorian Biodiversity 
Atlas). This record from the Black Range is also 
the most southerly record for the species in 
Australia. During the FSG survey of the Black 
Range considerable time and effort was spent 
surveying for the presence of reptiles; however, 
Ragged Snake-eyed Skink was not detected. 

Whites Skink is a common, moderate-sized 
skink found over a wide area of south-eastern 
Australia. The species usually inhabits heath- 
lands, dry forests and heathy woodland (Cog- 
ger 2000; Wilson and Swan 2010). Three col- 
our morphs are recognised: patterned morph, 
plain -backed morph and patternless morph 
(Chappell et al. 2008). During the FSG surveys 
in the Grampians numerous specimens of the 
patterned morph of the species were recorded 
from Heathy Dry Forest in the Victoria Val- 
ley. In March 2002, Whites Skink (patterned 
morph) was captured in Elliott traps and found 
under fallen logs in Lowland Forest near Sil- 
verband Falls (Menkhorst and Homan unpubl. 
data). During the RMIT visit to Mt William in 
October 2010, one specimen of the plain-backed 
morph of Whites Skink was found under a rock 
during active herpetofauna searching. Several 
records exist throughout Victoria for the plain- 
backed morph of this species; however, there are 
no other records of this colour morph of Whites 
Skink in any part of the Grampians National 
Park (Victorian Biodiversity Atlas). 

Other species recorded at Mt William during 
visits by groups from RMIT University includ- 
ed Southern Grass Skink, Eastern Three-lined 
Skink and Coventry’s Skink. There are no other 
records of these species at Mt William in the 
Grampians National Park (Victorian Biodiver- 
sity Atlas). The FSG conducted fauna surveys 
on Mt William on one occasion over three days 
and two nights in March 2005 and recorded 
several species of reptiles during limited active 
herpetofauna searching. These were: Southern 
Water Skink, Black Rock Skink and Spencers 
Skink Pseudemoia spenceri. Active herpeto- 
fauna searching during visits to Mt William by 
groups from RMIT University failed to detect 
any further specimens of Spencers Skink. 


RMIT University conducted fauna surveys 
at a site above Silverband Falls in September 
2005. Three skink species were detected during 
active herpetofauna searching: Southern Water 
Skink, Coventry’s Skink and McCoy’s Skink. 
The area above the falls was severely impacted 
by the wildfire of 2005/2006; however, a sec- 
tion of Damp Forest below the falls was only 
moderately burnt. In October 2010, RMIT Uni- 
versity visited this area below Silverband Falls 
briefly. During this visit several specimens of 
Southern Water Skink were seen basking on 
fallen logs. Limited rock and log turning failed 
to detect any specimens of Coventry’s Skink or 
McCoy’s Skink. Other evidence exists of small 
reptiles surviving wildfire. In October 2008, 
one Coventry’s Skink was captured in a fun- 
nel trap during a vertebrate survey near Kin- 
glake, Victoria (Northern Melbourne Institute 
of TAFE unpubl. data). Wildfire burnt through 
the survey site in February 2009 and when the 
area was visited briefly in October 2009, one 
Coventry’s Skink was located under a section 
of burnt log in an area that was only moder- 
ately burnt (Homan pers. obs). A post-fire ver- 
tebrate survey was conducted over four days at 
this site in early April 2011. During this survey 
51 Coventry’s Skinks were captured in funnel 
traps (Northern Melbourne Institute of TAFE 
unpubl. data). 
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One hundred and Three Years Ago 
THE FOX AND ITS VICTIMS: A SERIOUS SITUATION 


A favourite occupation of the fox is to stalk ducks and swans and geese around the margin of a lake or 
creek. One moonlit night not long ago a duck-shooter, who was camped at the side of a lake waiting for the 
ducks to come in, suddenly noticed a fox stealing cautiously down to the water. The fox kept low in the grass 
and crept very slowly along. His eyes were all the while on the water, and the reeds that fringed it. When 
he got to the margin of the lake he crept cautiously along. As this happened to bring him within easy range 
of the sportsman, a charge of shot settled one poacher. The sportsman then found the mangled remains of 
three ducks along the lake shore. Judging from the remains found at the earths of foxes in the Western lake 
country, the menu of the fox consists chiefly of hare and swan. Both the swan and the hare are very plenti- 
ful, but it is certain that large numbers are killed by foxes. The Cape Barren goose, which visits these plains 
every summer, is another of the fox’s victims. This goose does not go out into deep water, like the ducks and 
swans, but stays in the shallows, so that it often falls an easy prey to the fox. It is said that it sleeps standing 
on one leg, in the water, and that the fox thus cannot scent it. But I am prepared to back the fox to either 
see or smell this large bird, especially on moonlit nights. It happens, however, that the Cape Barren goose 
is a very shy and wary bird, so that it is one thing to see it and quite another to catch it. This fact probably 
protects it to some extent against the fox. 

From The Victorian Naturalist XXVI, p. 59, September 9, 1909 
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Notes on the natural history of the Tussock Skink 
Pseudemoia pagenstecheri from basalt plains 
grasslands near Melbourne 


Grant S Turner 


103 Settlement Road, Bundoora, Victoria 3083. 

Abstract 

Field data and observations on the natural history of the Tussock Skink Pseudemoia pagenstecheri inhabiting 
the basalt plains grasslands near Melbourne are described based on the capture of 141 of these lizards and 
approximately 70 sightings. Mature females were larger and heavier than males and the adult sex ratio was 
1:1. There was a strong linear correlation between snout-to-vent length (SVL) and both tail length and head 
length; the natural logarithm of both SVL and mass were also strongly correlated. Skinks were active in all 
months of the year when conditions were favourable and they used primarily stones and grass tussocks as both 
refugia and basking sites. They tended to occur singly, both when active and sheltering. Parturition occurred 
in December and January. Small elapid snakes were found to prey on P. pagenstecheri of all sizes. (The Victorian 
Naturalist 1 29(2), 2012, 46-53) 

Keywords: Tussock Skink, basalt plains, size, activity, behaviour 


Introduction 

The Tussock Skink Pseudemoia pagenstecheri 
is a small, terrestrial, diurnal lizard confined to 
the southeastern corner of mainland Australia 
and Tasmania (Hutchinson and Donnellan 
1992; Bennett 1997; Hutchinson et al. 2001). 
Pseudemoia pagenstecheri is a very common 
inhabitant of the basalt plains grasslands to 
the north and west of Melbourne and this area 
forms one of five disjunct regions comprising 
the species’ distribution (Hutchinson and Don- 
nellan 1992; Larwill 1995). The life history of 
P. pagenstecheri has been the subject of several 
studies (Ward 1978; Hudson 1988, 1997) and 
the species reproductive mode has also been 
examined (Thompson and Stewart 1994). In 
the course of doing reptile surveys of Werribee- 
Keilor grassland plains near Melbourne, data 
and observations were collected on the size, 
appearance, habitat use and behavior of P pa- 
genstecheri and this, along with captive obser- 
vations of the species, are detailed below. 

Methods 

Four remnant basalt plains grasslands within 25 
km of the Melbourne CBD were regularly vis- 
ited between 1991 and 1994. Grasslands were 
located at Craigieburn, Deer Park, Bundoora 
and Altona; only fragments of the latter three 
now exist due to the expansion of housing and 
industrial developments. Lizards were located 
by visual inspection of potential basking sites 


and by searching beneath ground cover (grass 
tussocks and surface stones) during daylight 
hours; capture was by hand. Capture rates were 
not equal throughout the year: they were great- 
est when lizards were inactive, and variable in 
other months. Size variables recorded from cap- 
tured lizards were: snout-to-vent length (SVL, 
± 1 mm), tail length (TL, ± 1 mm) and tail con- 
dition (original/incomplete/regenerated), mass 
(M, ± 0.01 g) and (in about 30% of lizards) head 
length (HL, ±0.1 mm; as measured from the tip 
of the snout to the distal point of the parietal 
scale along the midline). Other data recorded 
included reproductive status (i.e., gravid/not 
gravid, post-parturient; see below), activity 
(i.e., basking, active or secluded) and general 
condition of skinks. The sex of adult lizards 
was inferred from existing secondary sexual 
characters, notably the presence/absence of an 
orange-red mid-lateral stripe in mature male 
skinks. In populations west of Melbourne the 
stripe is present throughout the year, although 
it is more vivid during late summer to early win- 
ter (Hutchinson and Donnellan 1992). Swelling 
of the tail base (indicative of swollen hemipe- 
nes — paired copulatory organs) was also used 
to confirm the sex of adult males as was ever- 
sion of the hemipenes in some instances. The 
abdominal region of females was palpated to 
establish if they were gravid or post-parturient; 
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heavily gravid females were easily identified by 
their general ‘bloated’ appearance. Males were 
deemed sexually mature (i.e., adult) if SVL 
> 39 mm and females if SVL > 40 mm, based 
on data in Hutchinson and Donnellan (1992). 
Faecal samples from some potential predators 
were collected and examined for the presence 
of skink scales. 

Eight P. pagenstecheri (comprising four males 
and four females) were kept in captivity where 
they were housed together in a glass aquarium 
on a gravel substrate with dry grass tussocks, 
several stones for refugia and a small water 
bowl. They were fed on a diet of live food, main- 
ly chopped earthworms, mealworms and small 
crickets when available. The females each pro- 
duced young and were housed separately from 
the males until parturition in order to gather 
data on relative clutch mass, neonate size and 
appearance. The enclosures received sunlight 
from a north-facing window. 

Data analysis 

Statistical analysis of data was performed using 
SPSS (V.l 1) and MS Excel (2007). Morphomet- 
ric variables were either normally distributed 
or natural-log transformed in order to satisfy 
the assumptions of the parametric statistical 
tests employed (Student t- test, ANCOVA, or- 
dinary least squares regression and correla- 
tion). Coefficients in regression equations are 
quoted with standard errors. Frequencies were 
compared by means of one and two-way tables 
using the x 2 statistic with Yates correction for 
continuity applied (Sokal and Rohlf 1995). 
Gravid and post-parturient females and in- 
dividuals with incomplete tails were excluded 
from analyses involving mass. Two measures 
of relative clutch mass were calculated: RCM1 
— the difference between the female’s mass 
immediately before and after birth, divided by 


her mass after birth: and RCM2 — the total 
mass of neonates divided by the female’s mass 
immediately after birth. 

Results 

A total of 141 Tussock Skinks were captured. 
Approximately 70 more eluded capture but 
were observed from a distance. 

Size , growth and appearance 
Mature females were significantly larger than 
mature males: mean female SVL was 57.4 mm 
(n = 53) and mean male SVL was 52.9 mm (n 
= 54; t = 3.760, 98 df, P = 0.0003). The mean 
adult female and male mass was 2.48 g (n = 19) 
and 2.41 g (n = 30) respectively. These were 
not significantly different (f = 0.259, 30 df, P = 
0.798, but see below). The largest female SVL 
was 69 mm and the heaviest non-gravid fe- 
male weighed 4.06 g (with an incomplete tail) 
and was located in mid-winter. The heaviest 
individual was a gravid female weighing 5.78 
g. The largest and heaviest male had a SVL of 
62 mm and weighed 3.43 g and was located in 
mid-winter. The lightest adult female and male 
were 0.82 g and 0.70 g respectively. The small- 
est skink (a neonate) was located in December 
and had a SVL of 22 mm. The mean dimen- 
sions of neonates from four captive-born litters 
were: SVL 22.8 mm, TL 29.3 mm and weight 
0.19 g (Table 1). 

Mass and SVL were highly correlated within 
each sex (Fig. 1; males: InM = (2.73 ± 0.151) 
InSVL - (9.89 ± 0.593), r 2 = 0.915, P < 0.0001, 
n = 31; females: InM = (2.65 ± 0.146) InSVL - 
(9.67 ± 0.578), 0.952, P < 0.0001, n = 19). 

Males and females differed significantly in mass 
when SVL was controlled for (ANCOVA: 75 

= 15.505, P = 0.0002; Figure 1 slopes t = 0.38, 
45 df, P = 0.703; intercepts t = 2.81, 46 df, P = 
0.0073). The slope of the regression line 


Table 1. Data from four litters of Tussock Skinks Pseudemoia pagenstecheri. The two measures of relative 
clutch mass RCM1/2, the mean snout-to-vent length SVL, tail length TL and mass are given for each litter. 


Female SVL 
(mm) 

Date of 
Birth 

Litter Size 

RCM1/2 

SVL 

(mm) 

TL 

(mm) 

Mass 

(g) 

57 

25 Jan. 

5 

_ 

23.0 

25.8 

0.18 

57 

23 Dec. 

6 

1.28/0.62 

22.2 

30.8 

0.16 

55 

30 Dec. 

4 

0.89/0.44 

23.9 

31.3 

0.20 

65 

31 Dec. 

6 

0.65/0.40 

22.2 

29.5 

0.21 
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Fig. 1. The natural logarithm of SVL versus the natu- 
ral logarithm of mass in Tussock Skinks Pseudemoia 
pagenstecheri. Regression lines are given for males 
(solid circles, solid line) and females (open circles, 
broken line). 

differed marginally from the expected value (3) 
in females ( t = 2.43, 19 df, P = 0.026) but not in 
males (t = 1.78, 31 df, P = 0.085). 

In all individuals with original tails, TL ex- 
ceeded SVL and there was a strong linear rela- 
tionship between these two variables described 
by the regression equation: TL = (1.411 ±0.151) 
SVL + (2.804 ± 0.593) (r 2 = 0.755, P < 0.0001, n 
= 53). The number of Tussock Skinks with origi- 
nal tails did not differ between the sexes (34% 
females, 42% males; x 2 = 0.38, 1 df, P = 0.537). 
The longest (original) TL was 95 mm from a 
male with a SVL of 57 mm. In juveniles and sub- 
adults the proportion of individuals with origi- 
nal tails was significantly higher than in adults 
(80% juveniles, 38% adults x 2 = 19.47, 1 df, P < 
0.0001). There was also a strong linear relation- 
ship between SVL and HL described by the re- 
gression equation: HL = (0.084 ± 0.005) SVL + 
(3.177 ± 0.275) (r 2 = 0.822, P < 0.0001, n = 36). 

Adult P. pagenstecheri comprised 74% of all 
skinks caught and 61% of all those observed. 
The monthly distribution of SVLs (Fig. 2) indi- 
cated apparent variation in the size structure of 
populations (or at least the sample) throughout 
the year. In December and January the greatest 
range in SVL (approx. 40 mm) occurred due to 
the presence of the neonate cohort, while in the 
winter months the detected SVL range was less 
(approx. 30 mm), presumably due to the growth 
of this cohort. The distribution also suggests 
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Fig. 2. Monthly distribution of SVLs (in mm) in the 
Tussock Skink Pseudemoia pagenstecheri (n = 111). 
Note that identical data points are not distinguishable 
in the plot. 

that maturity, in some individuals, is attained 
by about 12 months of age since the smallest 
skinks recorded in January and December had 
SVLs > 40 mm. The sex ratio of the adults was 
1: 1 (55 males and 55 females). 

The frequency of sloughing (shedding of old 
dead skin) in adults could not be reliably deter- 
mined due to the small sample size. No skinks 
(adult or juvenile) were observed sloughing 
in winter; two adults were sloughing in April 
(while in another adult sloughing was immi- 
nent at this time) and one adult in early May. 
Two juveniles were sloughing in February. 

The presence of black patches on the rear 
limbs was noted in adult males and has not 
been mentioned previously in general descrip- 
tions of the species. Black patches occurred on 
the posterior surface of the femoral and tibial 
regions of the rear limbs (Fig. 3). Patches typi- 
cally extended unbroken from the rear limb- 
body junction down to the base of the foot. 
Patches were sharply demarcated from the 
dorsal ground colour. Most males (83%; 45 of 
54) captured during the period April to Septem- 
ber (inclusive) had distinct black patches on the 
rear limbs, and approximately half had swollen 
hemipenes (n = 23); of nine males captured in 
February two had distinct black patches but in 
the remainder black patches were present but 
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Fig. 3. Black patches (indicated by arrows) on 
Pseudemoia pagenstecheri. 
faint. This may indicate seasonal variability in 
the intensity of the black patches, and is sup- 
ported by the apparent fading of black patches 
in three adult captive males. Only one female 
(2%; 1 of 53) had faint black patches. Black 
patches were not observed in any juveniles. In 
six small males (SVL 35 - 40 mm), three had 
developed black patches and had swollen hemi- 
penes while the remainder exhibited neither at- 
tribute. The smallest male with black patches 
had a SVL of 37 mm. Given the occurrence of 
black patches predominantly (or perhaps ex- 
clusively) in males they may represent another 
form of sexual dichromatism. 

Reproduction 

Heavily gravid females were recorded in No- 
vember (n = 6) and December (n = 5). In ad- 
dition, a female accidentally killed on the 21st 
November was found to be gravid with eight 
mid-term embryos (see below). Post-partu- 
rient females were recorded in late December 
through to late January (n = 6). Neonates were 
observed in the field during late December (n 
= 9) and throughout January (n = 6). This was 
consistent with the timing of parturition in cap- 
tive females (Table 1). Parturition (giving birth) 


the rear limbs of an adult male Tussock Skink 

was not witnessed in captive skinks but did oc- 
cur during daylight hours (see also Hudson 
1999). Litter size in four females ranged from 
four to six (Table 1). 

A two-fold difference in each measure of 
RCM (relative clutch mass) was found (cf. Fe- 
male 2 and 4, Table 1). A comparison of the 
two relative clutch mass measures also exhibit a 
two-fold difference, indicating that a significant 
loss of fluids and fetal material occurs at birth, 
and is virtually the same as the combined mass 
of the neonates in the litter (see Hudson 1999). 

In six females, pitting and minor scale dam- 
age on the upper flank (shoulder region) was 
evident and two females located in May had 
fresh abrasions around the neck and upper 
flanks; the timing and occurrence of these minor 
injuries are consistent with grip bites applied by 
male skinks when attempting to mate (Hutch- 
inson and Donnellan 1992). Neither courtship 
nor mating was observed. 

Diet and predators 

Four field observations were noted of skinks 
attempting to feed on dipterans (flies) (n = 2), 
a small Black Field Cricket Teleogryllus com- 
modus (n = 1) and a small caterpillar (n = 1). 
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The remainder of data on the diet of P. pagen- 
stecheri was obtained from faecal pellets collect- 
ed from 14 adults. These contained a variety of 
insect fragments, including small unidentified 
coleopterans (beetles) and dipterans (flies). 

Faecal samples and regurgitated food items 
from both adult and juvenile Little Whip Snakes 
Parasuta flagellum (n = 32), juvenile Eastern 
Brown Snakes Pseudonaja textilis (n = 15) and 
juvenile Lowland Copperheads Austrelaps su- 
perbus (n = 3) indicate that these snakes are all 
predators of Pseudomoia pagenstecheri. Numer- 
ous P. pagenstecheri scales were found in the 
samples. Regurgitated Tussock Skinks (n = 14) 
ranged in size from neonates to adults. Three 
dead and partially consumed P. pagenstecheri 
were located beneath stones occupied by large 
scolopendrid centipedes; in one instance a cen- 
tipede was observed feeding on a dead skink. 

Refugia , habitat use and activity 

Sheltering P pagenstecheri were predominantly 
located beneath surface stones and in the grassy 
ground layer (especially the base of tussocks). They 
were also found beneath fallen limbs of the River 
Red Gum Eucalyptus camaldulensis (in northern 
grasslands) and other ground debris (e.g. lino- 
leum, corrugated iron, cardboard, etc.). 

Pseudemoia pagenstecheri were most common 
in grassland habitats that had a relatively open, 
grassy, ground-layer. Fewer P pagenstecheri 
were detected in dense stands of ungrazed and 
infrequently burned Kangaroo Grass Themeda 
triandra than those with some grazing and/or 
more frequent (mosaic) burning. Lizards were 
uncommon in heavily grazed grasslands, even 
if surface stone was common. The floristic com- 
position of grasslands where P. pagenstecheri 
occurred seemed less important than the pres- 
ence of a grassy ground layer, since these skinks 
were found to be reasonably common in sever- 
al grassland remnants that consisted predomi- 
nantly of exotic grasses and herbs. 

Pseudemoia pagenstecheri appeared to exploit 
suitable conditions for activity throughout the 
year. Individuals were observed either basking 
or active in all months. Only in winter were 
they inactive for extended periods; however, on 
sunny winter days lizards would emerge from 
cover to bask. Even when inactive beneath 
stones during winter they were still capable of 


quite rapid movement when disturbed. In cool 
weather during summer months, lizards shel- 
tered beneath stones and amongst grass tus- 
socks by day. On being disturbed when active, 
skinks would typically retreat into the grassy 
ground layer or beneath stones; on several oc- 
casions skinks sought refuge down cracks in 
clay soil. 

Only on three occasions were multiple P. pa- 
genstecheri found together beneath the same 
stone. On each of these occasions two skinks 
were present (an adult and juvenile; two fe- 
males; an adult male and female), and they 
were well separated (>0.15 m). On five occa- 
sions P. pagenstecheri were located with one or 
more Garden Skinks Lampropholis guichenoti 
beneath the same stone, but not in direct con- 
tact. During winter they were found cohabit- 
ing with known predators: Parasuta flagellum 
(n = 2) and juvenile Pseudonaja textilis (n = 
1). They were also recorded beneath the same 
stones as Spotted Marsh Frogs Limnodynastes 
tasmaniensis (n = 5) and Growling Grass Frogs 
Litoria raniformis (n = 2). 

Though primarily ground-dwelling in habit, 
adult P pagenstecheri were often (n > 15) ob- 
served perched on the blades and peduncles of 
Kangaroo Grass tussocks in the field, particular- 
ly on overcast or cool sunny days. The heights at 
which lizards were perched did not exceed 0.6 
m. Perching was commonly observed in dense 
(un-burnt) stands of Kangaroo Grass where lit- 
tle or no sun-light reached ground level. When 
approached, these lizards would quickly alight 
into the grassy ground-layer. They were also 
regularly observed basking on top of stones. 

Behaviour 

Field observations of the behaviour of P. pa- 
genstecheri (besides retreating or basking) were 
few owing to the difficultly in approaching 
lizards without disturbing them. Some note- 
worthy observations on the behavior of captive 
individuals described here relate to interspe- 
cific aggression, basking posture, tail wriggling 
and sleeping in water. 

1. The largest male (SVL 62 mm) of the cap- 
tive group consistently behaved aggressively 
towards other adult males, approaching them 
usually from behind and lunging at them 
from a short distance, firmly grasping them 
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on the tail, body or head. Males subjected to 
these attacks would attempt to break free, but 
retaliation was not observed. Immediately 
prior to and during the attacks, smaller males 
exhibited slow lateral undulations of the tail. 
Females and a small male were ignored by 
the large male and did not react to the skir- 
mishes taking place centimetres away from 
them. At times the large male was so preoc- 
cupied with biting that it would not release 
its grip even when handled. The bites were 
sometimes maintained for up to 30 seconds 
(n = 3). No apparent injuries resulted from these 
bites, though the large male was eventually 
separated from the group in order to prevent 
aggressive encounters. 

Neonates would avoid adult skinks by seek- 
ing refuge when approached. Therefore they 
were moved to separate enclosures immedi- 
ately after birth. A delay in the removal of ne- 
onates from one litter resulted in one neonate 
being consumed by its mother, and another 
losing its tail. When handled, some neonates 
commenced slow lateral undulations of the 
tail, sometimes followed by twisting and flip- 
ping of the body. 

2. A curious basking posture was occasion- 
ally exhibited by captive skinks (n = 5) when 
they emerged to bask on sunny winter morn- 
ings. Within minutes of emerging, the limbs, 
one-by-one or occasionally in pairs, were 
raised clear of the substrate, fully extended 
and pressed flush against the body, with dig- 
its pointing towards/along the tail. This gave 
skinks a streamlined appearance (Fig. 4). The 
rear feet were usually propped up on the tail 
but in some skinks they were in their usual 
resting position but with the knees awkwardly 
pointing upwards. The basking posture was 
maintained for 5-13 minutes (n = 12), after 
which time the skinks became active. This 
same basking posture was observed in adult R 
pagenstecheri in the field that were also bask- 
ing on sunny winter days (n = 4). 

3. Tail- wriggling was observed on four occa- 
sions in captive skinks in response to their 
being placed next to an enclosure containing 
several Parasuta flagellum. Skinks reacted by 
ceasing all movement except for slow lateral 
undulations of the tail lasting 5-10 seconds 
(n = 6). This was followed by a short rapid 


sprint away from the snake. These tail move- 
ments were very similar to those exhibited 
during aggressive interactions between males 
and in neonates when handled (see above). 

4. Some captive P. pagenstecheri (n = 4) were ob- 
served sleeping in the water bowl, rather than 
on the gravel substrate or beneath ground 
cover in the enclosure. The skinks slept fully 
submerged except for the tip of the snout, 
and emerged each morning to bask. Observa- 
tions occurred during the winter (June) when 
the minimum night air temperatures were 
slightly below 10°C. 

Discussion 

Body sizes and the timing of reproduction re- 
corded here are in close agreement with previ- 
ous studies of a P pagenstecheri population from 
grasslands in Laverton, west of Melbourne. 
Adult P. pagenstecheri females are known to 
be longer than males and the SVL means and 
extremes (22 to 69 mm) recorded in this work 
correspond closely with those of previous stud- 
ies (Hutchinson and Donnellan 1992; Hudson 
1997). The heaviest non-gravid female found 
in this study was significantly heavier than 
previously determined (4.06 vs 3.20 g; Hud- 
son 1997). Clutch size from the small sample 
in this work (4-8) was within previously de- 
termined ranges (1-14: Ward 1978, Hudson 
1997) as were neonate size, mass and RCM 
(Hudson 1997, 1999). The significant negative 
allometry (proportional growth) in the SVL- 
mass relationship in females is possibly due to 
the inclusion of (under-weight) post-parturient 
females in the sample. The timing of parturi- 
tion (December - January) and the growth rate 
(i.e., the attainment of adult size at 12 months 
of age) inferred from the monthly distribution 
of SVLs (Fig. 2) were both consistent with pre- 
vious studies (Hudson 1997, 1999). 

The significance of the black rear limb 
patches in adult male P pagenstecheri is not 
obvious since, to the human eye at least, they 
are neither brightly coloured nor prominently 
located. Pseudemoia pagenstecheri were not 
observed to use their rear limbs in visual com- 
munication; however, two species of Lampro- 
pholis do so (Daly 1993; Torr and Shine 1994). 
It would be of interest to know whether the 
patches are conspicuous outside the visible light 
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Fig. 4. An unusual basking posture exhibited by an adult Tussock Skink Pseudemoia 
pagenstecheri. 


spectrum (e.g. in the UV spectrum) since UV 
visual capacity and structures with high UV re- 
flectance are known in lizards (e.g. Fleishman 
et al. 1993; Blomberg et al. 2001). Alternatively, 
given the patches are most intense during the 
cooler months of the year, they may instead 
aid in thermoregulation rather than communi- 
cation; but why they should occur mainly (or 
exclusively) in males is unclear. Two published 
photographs where the black rear limb patches 
are clearly shown are in Hutchinson etal. (2001: 
35) and Swan et al (2004: 181). 

Several behaviours reported here have been 
noted previously in P. pagenstecheri or reported 
in other skink species. The climbing of grass 
tussocks has been observed in populations of 
P. pagenstecheri from the Australian Capital 
Territory (Bennett 1997) and also in the sym- 
patric Striped Legless Lizard Delma impar 
(Turner 2007a). A basking posture very similar 
to that described above has been observed in 
the Southern Water Skink Eulamprus tympa- 
num (see Fig. 31.10 in Hutchinson (1993)) and 
in the Mt Bartle Frere Skink Techmarscincus 
jigurru (Turner 2007b) indicating that it is likely 


to be widespread amongst skink genera. I have 
also observed overwintering Striped Skinks 
Ctenotus robustus with their rear limbs slightly 
adpressed with the feet resting up on the tail 
in a similar fashion to some basking P. pagen- 
stecheri. Sleeping in water has been observed 
in wild Gippsland Water Dragons Physignathus 
lesueurii howitti (Turner 1999) where it was 
presumed to be of thermoregulatory benefit, 
and this might also be true in P pagenstecheri 
although the behaviour has not been observed 
in the field. Infanticide by a female P pagen- 
stecheri has been recorded previously in captiv- 
ity (Hudson 1999). 
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One Hundred and Five Years Ago 

Field Naturalists work: its value to teachers 

By J. Hocking, B.A., Principal, Melbourne Continuation School 

The work done ... in the field showed that Nature-study is not primarily a class-room subject, nor can it be best 
taught by means of museum and text-book. Classroom lessons may even be uninteresting and disconnected. 
One may study form and structure, and gain knowledge, but experts are agreed that Nature-study must begin 
in the field. Movement and colour are found there, adaptation of structure to environment is learnt by the 
sea-side or in the tea-tree glade, the relation of the insect to the plant and the balance of Nature can only be 
studied in the open. Scale insects destroy the honeysuckle, insectivorous birds destroy these in turn. Again, 
our best thoughts of Nature rest on a realistic back-ground. Some association formed long since, it may be, 
but ready to spring into being again at the first suggestion. The flower of the gorse is beautiful in itself, but 
its beauty is intensified when, in the early morning, the hedge of golden blooms is seen winding away to the 
horizon. The glory of sunrise and of sunset, the grandeur of the mountain range purpled by distance, the 
profusion of the fern gully, the sparkle and music of the waterfall, the majesty of the gathering thunder- 
clouds, cannot be brought into the school-room. Out of doors there is access to appropriate conditions. Data 
must be collected, and a general familiarity with things cultivated. A geological specimen gives no idea of 
geological time, a dried plant trails with it nothing of the glory of sky and woods, that the larva of the Buprestis 
is destructive to trees means nothing when told, but to see the larvae at work gives meaning to the statement. 

From The Victorian Naturalist XXIII, p. 234, March 7, 1907 
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An etymology of the scientific names of Victorian snakes 

David Meagher 

The University of Melbourne, Victoria 3010 


Abstract 

The original meanings of the scientific names of Victorian terrestrial and marine snakes are outlined, with sup 
porting evidence where possible from the authors of the names. ( The Victorian Naturalist 129(2), 2012, 54-60) 


Introduction 

Graecum est, non potest legi. ‘It is Greek, it 
cannot be read.’ (Attributed to Francis Accur- 
sius, 13th century lawyer.) 

Etymologies and translations of scientific 
names are often included in catalogues, field 
guides and the like, but they are often erroneous 
because it is not always easy to understand the 
original intentions of the authors of these names, 
and simple translations can be misleading. 

This paper sets out as much as can be estab- 
lished about the true etymologies of the names 
of all snake genera and species known from 
Victoria. The species listed by Museum Victo- 
ria (2011) are included, along with Denisonia 
devisi and Acanthopsis antarctica — the first 
recently reported from Victoria (Clemann et 
al. 2007) and the second reliably reported from 
near Lake Boga in the 19th century (Krefft 
1869). In addition, some previously familiar 
names are absent as a result of recent taxo- 
nomic or biogeographic decisions, particularly 
Morelia spilota variegata , Pseudonaja nuchalis , 
Ramphotyphlos australis and species previously 
assigned to Rhinoplocephalus and Simoselaps. 

Where possible I have gone to the original 
publication to determine the author s intention. 
If that has not been possible I have tried to lo- 
cate the author s explanation in a later work, or 
an explanation by another zoologist in a con- 
temporaneous publication. 

Most names have Greek stems, or at least 
Latin stems with Greek origins, so I have 
chosen to give the Greek stem unless it is 
directly from Latin or some other language. 
For simplicity, anglicised Greek rather than 
classical Greek is used here, and the aspirated 
h sound is included in the spelling of the root 
where necessary, as in hydros. For Greek stems 
I have relied upon Morwood and Taylor (2002), 


supplemented by Bagster (1870). Marchant and 
Charles (1952) and Lewis (1891) were used, 
where necessary, for Latin stems, supplemented 
by Stearn (2004). The English names for species 
are those accepted by ABRS (2011). 

Etymologies 

Acanthophis Daudin, 1803 — akantha (thorn, 
spine) + ophis (snake), referring to the spine- 
like tail. ‘Dans une notice publiee il y a 
quelques mois sur les ophidiens, j’ai donnee 
au douzieme genre le nom d acanthure; mais, 
comme ce nom est deja employe par Lacepede 
pour un genre de poisson, je substitue id le 
nom d’ acanthophis, a cause d’un ergot corne 
a lextremite de la queue, ainsi que Findique 
le nom forme de deux mots grecs. 1 (Daudin 
1803a: 287). 

antarcticus (Shaw & Nodder, 1802) (Com- 
mon Death Adder): Latin antarcticus , 
referring to the southern distribution: 
‘This beautiful, and hitherto undescribed 
serpent, is a native of Australasia . . .’ (Shaw and 
Nodder 1802: page facing plate 535). 
Austrelaps Worrell, 1963 — Latin auster (the 
south) + genus Elaps , alluding to the southern 
distribution of the new genus in comparison to 
the ‘true members of Elaps (Worrell 1963: 3). 
ramsayi (Krefft, 1864) (Alpine Copperhead): 
After the collector of the original specimen: 
‘Mr. E. P. Ramsay discovered this new Snake 
in the neighbourhood of Braidwood, N. S. 
Wales... 5 (Krefft 1864: 181). Edward Pier- 
son Ramsay (1842-1916) was a curator of 
the Australian Museum in Sydney from 
1874 to 1894, and was a founding member 
of the Linnean Society of New South Wales 
(Chisholm 1976). 
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superbus (Gunther, 1858) (Common Cop- 
perhead): Latin superbus (remarkable, 

splendid), presumably reflecting Gunthers 
impression of the numerous specimens 
he cited, although he did not say as much 
(Gunther 1858: 217). The vernacular name 
copperhead’ was introduced by Frederick 
McCoy, on account of a sad episode: ‘I have 
adopted the name “copper-head” for this 
snake from a well-known vendor of a sup- 
posed antidote for snake-bites, who used to 
go about the streets with several specimens 
of this species in the bosom of his shirt, pro- 
truding now and then around his neck. On 
the evening of the last day on which I saw 
this, he was induced to cause one of them to 
bite him, to show the value of his antidote, 
and was dead in a few hours. The colour of 
the head is like that of an old dark copper 
coin.’ (McCoy 1877: 9). 

Brachyurophis Gunther, 1863 — brachys 
(short) + uro- (tailed) + ophis (snake), from 
the length of the tail: ‘Body rounded; head 
short, not distinct from neck; tail short.’ 
(Gunther 1863a: 21). 

australis (Krefft, 1864) (Coral Snake): Latin 
auster (the south), alluding to the geograph- 
ic locality: ‘I believe the present species is 
the first Simotes discovered in Australia...’ 
(Krefft 1864: 180). 

Cryptophis Worrell, (1961:26) — Presumably 
from kryptos (hidden) + ophis (snake), although 
Worrell (1961) gave no clue about the etymol- 
ogy- 

nigrescens (Gunther, 1862) (Small-eyed 
Snake): Latin nigrescens (becoming black, 
blackish), alluding to the colour: ‘Uniform 
blackish olive above; ventral shields whitish, 
blackish on the sides; the entire head, supe- 
riorly and inferiorly, of the same colour as 
the back.’ (Gunther 1862: 131). 

Demansia Gunther, 1858 — According to 
Gunther (1863b: 350), ‘[Diemenia\ is the 
correct spelling of the word, which evi- 
dently has been derived from Van Diemen(s 
Land). Originally written Demansia by Dr. 
Gray, altered into Diemennia by the editor of 
the ‘Proceedings of the Zoological Society’ 
(1863) and it has since been altered into Die- 
mansia by me (Colubr. Snak. p. 254). Muller 
(1885: 690) used the spelling Diemenia. The 


name was coined by J.E. Gray in an unpub- 
lished manuscript (Gray MS Brit. Mus. 1836) 
and first published by him a few years later 
(Gray 1842b: 54), although without a formal 
description and therefore a nomen nudum. 
Gunther (1858: 211) published the necessary 
description that validated the name. 

I think that Gunther was not correct in his 
interpretation of the name, since the species 
on which Gray based the name, Demansia 
reticulata , was collected by W. Buchanan and 
is endemic to south-west Western Australia. 
The name, like many coined by Gray, prob- 
ably honours some patron, friend, natural- 
ist or collector, possibly with the surname 
Demanse, Demanser or Demansier. There is 
no evidence to connect the name to Van Die- 
men’s Land, whether in the sense of Tasmania 
or northern Australia. 

psammophidia (Dumeril, Bibron & Dumeril, 
1854) (Yellow-face Whipsnake): genus Psam- 
mophis + idion (diminutive ending), an allu- 
sion to the similarity between this species and 
that genus: ‘Le meme auteur a remarque une 
si grande analogie de formes entre ce Serpent 
et celui qu’il nomme le Psammophis Monil- 
iger, que, a notre grand regret, il a cru devoir 
lui donner ce dernier nom specifique pour 
rappeler cette similitude. Mais malheureuse- 
ment, il a attribue a une espece le nom d’un 
genre, ce qui prete trop a la confusion. Aussi, 
nous a-t-il pars convenable de remplacer ce- 
tte denomination par le mot Psammophidien 
qui rappelle ce rapport.’ (Dumeril et al. 1854: 
1238). 2 The name Psammophis is from psam- 
mos (sand, sandy desert) + ophis (snake). 

Denisonia Krefft, 1869 — After William Deni- 
son (1804-1871), Governor-General of the 
colony of New South Wales, who in 1860 
recommended Krefft for appointment as as- 
sistant curator at the Australian Museum 
(Rutledge & Whitley 1974). The type speci- 
men was collected by Thomas Nobbs near 
Rockhampton, Queensland (Krefft 1869: 83), 
so the name does not refer to Port Denison, 
then the name for Bowen. 

devisi Waite & Longman, 1920 (De Vis’ 
Banded Snake): After Charles Walter de Vis 
(1829-1915), clergyman and zoologist at 
the Queensland Museum in Brisbane, who 
first described the species, as Hoplocephalus 
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ornatus de Vis, 1884. De Vis was born in Eng- 
land and came to Australia in 1870. (Gilbert 
1972: 63). In 1882 he joined the Queensland 
Museum, and became its director in 1901. 
Waite and Longman (1920:178) transferred 
the snake to Denisonia as D. maculata var. 
devisi, replacing the epithet ornatus with de- 
visi to avoid a junior homonym of D. ornata 
Krefft, 1869. 

Drysdalia Worrell, 1961 — After Mr. G. Rus- 
sell Drysdale, Australian artist who accompa- 
nied me to Tasmanian islands where I collect- 
ed the material for the present description.’ 
(Worrell 1961: 25). George Russell Drysdale 
(1912-1981) is considered one of the greatest 
Australian artists, particularly for his iconic 
The Drovers Wife (1945), Sofala (1947), The 
Cricketers (1948) and War Memorial (1950). 
coronoides (Gunther, 1858) (White-lipped 
Snake): korone (wreath, crown, diadem) 
+ oides (resembling), alluding to the head 
stripes, which resemble a head-wreath or 
regal diadem: ‘On each side of head a black, 
beneath white-edged streak; no collar.’ 
(Gunther 1858: 215). 

mastersii (Krefft, 1866) (Masters’ Snake): After 
entomologist George Masters (1837-1912), 
who collected the original specimens: ‘ Hab . 
Flinders [sic] Range. Collected by Mr. George 
Masters, who found seven specimens.’ (Krefft 
1866: 371). English-born Masters migrated 
to Australia in 1856 and became assistant cu- 
rator and collector at the Australian Museum 
in 1864. He was a skilled shot, and collected 
venomous snakes with his bare hands (Whit- 
ley 1974). 

Echiopsis Fitzinger, 1843 — genus Echis + opsis 
(resembling), merely an allusion to the simi- 
larity in appearance to that genus. Fitzinger 
(1843: 28) published the name as baldly as 
possible, listing only the two species he in- 
cluded within it and placing it in the family 
(Chersophes) that contained Echis. Echis is 
from the Greek echis (snake). 
curta (Schlegel, 1837) (Bardick): Latin cur- 
tus (shortened), alluding to the stocky ap- 
pearance of the head. Schlegel called the 
species ‘Le Naja ramasse (stocky Naja): 
‘...ses formes ramassees, sa queue courte 
et grosse...La tete est en form du poire ou 


de coueur, tres large, ramassee...’ (Schlegel 
1837: 487). 3 

Furina Dumeril, 1853 — presumably from 
Latin furina (probably referring to the god- 
dess Furina, an infernal deity popularly as- 
sociated with the Furies, but perhaps also 
meaning the Devil personified, or merely a 
robber), alluding to the nature of the snakes, 
although Dumeril (1853: 517) gave no hint of 
his meaning. 

diadema (Schlegel, 1837) (Red-naped Snake): 
diadema (diadem, headband), alluding to: 
‘Une tache occipitale blanchatre, en forme 
de bande transversale, renfermee dans le 
noir profond du dessus de la tete, a donne 
lieu a la denomination que porte cette nouv- 
elle espece.’ (Schlegel 1837: 32). 4 
Hydrophis Sonnini & Latreille, 1802 — hydros 
(water) + ophis (snake), a simple allusion to 
the marine habitat. The name was a replace- 
ment for Hydrus , an orthographic variant of 
Hydra Lamarck): ‘Ce genre est sous le nom 
d’hydre dans le tableau methodique que nous 
avons mis a la tete de cette histoire des ser- 
pens. Nous etant appends trop tard que le 
cit. Lamarck avoit [sic] donne le meme nom 
aux hydra de Linnee, les polypes d’eau-douce, 
nous croyons devoir, pour eviter la confusion, 
substituer le mot hydrophis , qui veut dire ser- 
pent deauy a celui d’hydre ou d 'hydrus de Sch- 
neider.’ (Sonnini & Latreille, 1802: 193). 5 
ornata J.E.Gray, 1842: Latin ornatus (adorned, 
beautiful), clearly alluding to the banding 
and colours on the body, the description of 
which made up almost all of Gray’s account 
of the species: ‘Head and back slate-col- 
oured, with a series of broad lozenge-shaped 
blackish cross-bands, under jaw, lower parts 
of sides and belly whitish, with a few in- 
distinct bands on the sides: tail black, with 
rather broad whitish cross bands...’ (Gray 
1842c: 61). 

Morelia J.E.Gray, 1842 — As with Demansia , 
Gray (1842a: 43) gave no hint of the etymol- 
ogy of this name. However, I think it very likely 
honours French zoologist Pierre Marie Arthur 
Morelet (1809-1892), whose name was abbre- 
viated to ‘Morel.’ in zoological works. He spe- 
cialised in molluscs (as did Gray in his early ca- 
reer), and Gray later named a genus of molluscs 
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Moreletia. Like his father, the botanist Samuel 
Gray, John Gray was inclined to disregard the 
conventions of nomenclature if he thought a 
particular form was more harmonious. 
spilota spilota (Lacepede, 1804) (Diamond 
Python): spilotos (stained, tattooed), alluding 
to the blotched pattern: ‘plusiers rangees lon- 
gitudinals de taches’ (Lacepede 1804: 209). 6 
spilota metcalfei Wells & Wellington, 1985 
(Carpet Snake): After Dean Metcalfe, an 
amateur zoologist from Sydney (Wells and 
Wellington 1985: 41). 

Notechis Boulenger, 1896 — notos (the south) 
+ echis (viper), a simple allusion to the 
southern distribution of the type species, N. 
scutatus : ‘Australia and Tasmania (Bouleng- 
er 1896: 351). 

scutatus (Peters, 1861) (Tiger Snake): Latin 
scutatus (armed with a shield), alluding to 
the distinctive pattern of shields that Peters 
emphasised in his description: ‘Ein vorderes 
Praorbitalschild, viel hoher als lang, 2 Pos- 
torbitalia. Nur 6 Supralabialschilder, das 3te 
und 4te stofsen ans Auge, das erste untere 
Temporalschild schiebt sich nach unten 
zwischen die letzten beiden ziemlich gleich 
grofsen Supralabialschilder ein.’ (Peters 
1861:690)7 

Oxyuranus Kinghorn, 1923 — oxys (sharp, 
needle-like) + ouranos (the arch of the heav- 
ens), alluding to a striking feature of the pala- 
tine (i.e. the arch of the palate): ‘The palatine 
possesses a long, toothless, needle-like ante- 
rior process, which projects well beyond the 
teeth, but not to the level of the anterior ex- 
tremity of the maxillary bone. Such a process 
is not traceable to any other elapine snake ex- 
amined.’ (Kinghorn 1923: 44). 

microlepidotus (McCoy, 1879) (Small-scaled 
Snake, Fierce Snake): mikros (small) + lepi- 
dotos (scaled), referring to the relatively small 
scales: ‘It is very easily distinguished from the 
Common Brown Snake (D. superciliosa) by 
the greater number of rows of scales across 
the back, and their obviously much smaller 
size and greater number, particularly across 
the back.’ (McCoy 1879a: 13). 

Parasuta Worrell, 1961 — para (near, similar 
to) + genus Suta, a simple allusion to the close 
relationship to that genus, which Worrell 
erected in the same paper (Worrell 1961: 26). 
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dwyeri (Worrell, 1956) (Dwyer’s Snake): ‘It is 
proposed to describe the Queensland snakes 
as a new species which I have pleasure in 
naming after Mr. J. Dwyer of Cairns, who 
was instrumental in locating Mr. Dunmall’s 
series and obtaining working specimens’ 
(Worrell 1956: 202). John Dwyer, who ac- 
companied Eric Worrell on snake-collecting 
trips in Queensland to collect venom for 
the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories 
(Worrell 1958), drew the illustrations for 
the original description of the species. The 
specimens were collected by W. Dunmall 
near Glenmorgan, Queensland. Dunmall’s 
Snake, Furina dunmallii (Worrell, 1955) was 
named after him. 

flagellum (McCoy, 1878) (Little Whip Snake): 
Latin flagellum (whip), presumably referring 
to the appearance of the species, although 
McCoy (1878) did not say as much. The ar- 
rangement and colouration of the scales is 
reminiscent of the braided appearance of a 
leather whip. 

nigriceps (Gunther, 1863) (Mitchell’s Short- 
tailed Snake): Latin nigriceps (black-head- 
ed), alluding to the colour of the upper parts 
of the head and nape (Gunther 1863b: 362). 
spectabilis (Krefft, 1869) (Port Lincoln 
Snake): Latin spectabilis (remarkable, worth 
seeing). Krefft (1869: 61) did not explain the 
etymology, but it is clear enough. 

Pelamis Daudin, 1803 — French pelamide (sea- 
snake): ‘Les animaux qui sont places dans ce 
genre ont. . Thabitude singuliere de vivre dans 
leau; aussi le connoit-on dans quelques en- 
droits de l’lnde sous le nom de serpent deau , 
qui est aussi donne a plusieurs especes de 
murenes: on doit sans doute etre bien surpris 
de savoir que ces serpens vivent dans la mer, 
principalement la pelamide bicolore, ainsi 
que le nom generique semble l’indiquer. . .’ 
(Daudin 1803b: 357). 8 

platurus (Linnaeus, 1766) (Yellow-bellied 
Sea Snake): platys (oar-blade) + oura (tail), 
alluding to the paddle-like tail: ‘cauda com- 
pressa obtusa (Linnaeus 1766: 391). 

Pseudechis Wagler, 1830 — pseudos (false) 

+ genus Echis , alluding to the separation of 
the type species P. porphyriacus from Echis 
(Wagler 1830: 171). 
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porphyriacus (Shaw, 1794) (Red-bellied Black 
Snake): porphyra (purple, violet), alluding 
to the colouration: c Violet-black snake, with 
the abdomen and side crimson; the scuta 
margined with black.’ (Shaw 1794: 28). 

Pseudonaja Gunther, A. 1858 — pseudos 
(false) + genus Naja , presumably simply 
from the broad similarity of the type species 
(P. nuchalis) to that genus (‘typical’ cobras), 
which Gunther (1858: 209) considered to be 
confined to Africa and the East Indies. 
aspidorhyncha McCoy, 1879 (Shield-fronted 
Brown Snake): aspidos (shield) + rhynchos 
(beak, nose), alluding to ‘the enormous size 
of the rostral shield’ (McCoy 1879b: 14). 
textilis (Dumeril, Bibron & Dumeril, 1854) 
(Common Brown Snake): Latin textilis 
(woven), from the woven or plaited appear- 
ance because of the unusual colouration: ‘Le 
distribution des couleurs de ce Serpent est 
tout a fait remarquable...C’est ce qui nous 
a fourni l’idee de designer cette espece sous 
le nom de Furina Tricoteel (Dumeril et al. 
1854: 1245). 9 

Ramphotyphlops Fitzinger, 1843 — ramphos 
(beaked) + genus Typhlops , alluding to char- 
acteristic ‘beak’ on the nose of the type spe- 
cies, R. multilineatus , and the genus from 
which it was separated (Fitzinger 1843: 24). 
The name Typhlops is from typhlos (blind) on 
account of each eye being hidden by a scale, 
hence the common name ‘blind snake’. 
bicolor (Peters, 1857) (Blind Snake): Latin 
bicolor (two-coloured), from the distinctive 
dorsal colouration: ‘Oben braun mit viole- 
tem Schein...’ 10 (Peters 1860: 81). 
bituberculatus Peters, 1863 (Blind Snake): 
Latin bis (twice) + tuberculatus (warty), al- 
luding to the protuberances on each of the 
internasal scales, giving the species a dis- 
tinctive ‘trilobed’ nose: ‘. . .jederseits neben 
demselben bilden...einen vorspringenden 
Hocker...’ (Peters 1863: 233). 11 
nigrescens J.E.Gray, 1845 (Blind Snake): Latin 
nigrescens (becoming black, blackish), from 
the overall colour: ‘Body slender, blackish.’ 
(Gray 1845: 135). 

proximus Waite, 1893 (Blind Snake): Latin 
proximus (very near), possibly alluding to 
the nasal fissure ‘being in contact with the 
first labial and produced on to the upper 


surface of the snout’ a feature that Waite 
noted was common to only three other spe- 
cies (Waite 1893: 60-61). Alternatively, it 
might allude simply to the closeness of the 
species to R. nigrescens , which Waite dis- 
cussed in some detail. 

Suta Worrell, 1961 — A repetition of the specif- 
ic epithet of Hoplocephalus sutus Peters 1863, 
which Worrell (1961: 25) separated from Ho- 
plocephalus. 

suta (Peters, 1863) (Curl Snake): Latin suta 
(plates fastened together, mail), presumably 
from the mail-like appearance of the body 
caused by dark shading on the front edges of 
the scales, although (Peters 1863: 234) did 
not say as much. 

Vermicella Gunther, 1858 — Latin vermis 
(worm) + ellus (diminutive word ending), 
presumably alluding to the worm-like ap- 
pearance of the species. The name was appar- 
ently coined by J.E. Gray in an unpublished 
manuscript (Gunther 1858: 236). 
annulata (J.E.Gray, 1841) (Bandy Bandy): 
Latin annulatus (marked with rings): ‘White 
(in spirits) with twenty-eight black rings 
(twenty-five on the body and three on the 
tail); head with two black bands, one on the 
end of the nose and the other with the eyes 
in front of it.’ (Gray, 1841: 443). 

Notes 

1 ‘In a paper published a few months ago on snakes, I 

gave the name acanthure to the twelfth genus; but 
as this name has been used by Lacepede for a ge- 
nus of fish, I replace the name here with acantho- 
phis, because of a spine at the end of the tail, as the 
two Greek words that form the name indicate’ 

2 ‘The same author [i.e. Schlegel] noticed such a great 

similarity of forms between this snake and the one 
he calls Psammophis moniliger that, much to our 
regret, he believed he had to give it this last spe- 
cific name to point out this similarity. But unfor- 
tunately, he has given to a species the name of a 
genus, which is too confusing. Consequently, we 
have taken the opportunity to replace this name 
with the word psammophidien which points out 
this relationship.’ 

3 ‘their stocky shape, the short and fat tail. . .The head 

is in the shape of a pear or a heart, very large, 
stocky 

4 ‘A whitish occipital mark, in the shape of a trans- 

verse band, within the deep black of the top of the 
head, is the reason for the name which this new 
species carries’ 

5 ‘This genus is under the name hydre in the method- 

ical tables that we placed at the start of this history 
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of snakes. We realised too late that citizen Lamarck 
has given the same name to the hydra of Linne, the 
freshwater polyps — we believe it is appropriate, to 
avoid confusion, to substitute the word hydrophis, 
that is to say water snake , for that of hydre or hyd- 
rus [Amphibia] of Schneider.’ 

6 ‘several longitudinal rows of blotches’ 

7 ‘A front preorbital shield, much wider than long, 
2 postorbitals. Only 6 supralabial shields, the 3rd 
and 4th abutting the eye, the front lower temporal 
shield wedged down between the rear two quite 
equal large supralabial shields.’ 

8 ‘The animals that are placed in this genus have ... 
the singular habit of living in water; also they are 
known in some parts of India under the name 
water-snake, which is also applied to several species 
of morays: one must certainly be very surprised to 
know that these snakes live in the sea, principally 
the two-coloured sea snake, also that the generic 
name seems to indicate this...’ 

9 ‘The distribution of colours of this snake is quite 

remarkable. . .It is this that gave us the idea to des- 
ignate this species under the name Woven Furina.’ 

10 ‘Brown above with pale violet 

11 1 ... each side extended likewise to form a promi- 
nent hump 
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One Hundred and Twenty-four Years Ago 

SNAKES 

To the Editor of the Victorian Naturalist. 

DEAR SIR, — The fact of Victorian snakes biting each other having been disputed, I thought it might inter- 
est some of your readers to relate a little incident which came under the notice of two friends and myself 
whilst in the vicinity of Fern-tree Gully. We were scouring the district, and on the look-out for whatever 
might turn up of interest in the natural history line, when, suddenly, my elderly friend, who wore spec- 
tacles, exclaimed, in a half-startled manner— “Look there! What on earth is that?” I turned sharply round, 
and at once saw two fine copper-headed snakes ( Hoplocephalus superbus). These two, which proved to be 
male and female, were so close together that it was difficult to determine at the first glance whether there 
was in reality more than one specimen, but in this we were speedily assured, as the female reared her head 
and showed fight. We had a gun, and my friend was on the point of firing at them when I begged their 
lives to be temporarily spared, as I was desirous of preserving the pair in spirits. I had a stick, but one quite 
unsuitable for the purpose of a “snake-stick,” and with this I struck the two sharply across the back, without 
breaking the vertebrae. This somewhat rude and abrupt attack upon the snakes had the effect of arousing 
their indignation; but instead of attacking me, the author of their misfortune, the female made a dart at and 
bit the male very severely about six or eight inches below the back of the neck. The male, by this time, was 
getting remarkably lively, and, I suppose by way of reciprocity, he (the male) was so ungallant as to make a 
most savage attack upon his lady-love and bite her in a very determined manner. It is a pity that we had not 
time to stay and note the effect which these bites would have had upon these animals, some arguing that 
the poison is harmless if injected into the same class of reptilia, whilst others contend that it is, in all cases, a 
deadly poison. I have taken some considerable interest in snakes, and have killed hundreds, but this was the 
first occasion on which I had had an opportunity of witnessing what I myself had long doubted, viz., that 
our snakes do really bite each other; and it would be interesting to have the experience of other members of 
the Club and others whether there are authenticated instances of snakes killing each other by poison. The 
two specimens will be at the next meeting of the Club: I may remark that there is not the slightest difference 
in the length of the two specimens, each being four feet three inches.— Yours truly, CHARLES FRENCH 

From The Victorian Naturalist V, p. 32, June 1888 
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Simon Watharow has encountered more snakes 
in a single year than most of us will in a life- 
time — even those of us who spend a lot of time 
outdoors. For many years Simon was one of 
Melbourne’s most in-demand snake catchers. 
Not only did that experience endow him with 
a wealth of firsthand knowledge about snakes 
and their habits, it also taught him a great deal 
about people who encounter snakes, and the 
factors that tend to favour unwanted interac- 
tions between people and reptiles. 

These encounters fuelled Simon’s passion to 
help people keep themselves and their families 
and pets safe, while engendering some respect 
for these most reviled animals. And I say ‘re- 
viled’ in an informed sense — a study by Dav- 
ies et al. (2004) showed that, of all the animals 
that Australians might encounter around their 
home, snakes were the least desired. As a con- 
sequence, most people who have found a snake 
near (or even in!) their home are hungry for 
knowledge of how to minimise risks and fur- 
ther encounters. 

Living with Snakes and other Reptiles is the 
distillation of Simon’s experience and exper- 
tise on this topic. The book provides consider- 
able detail around the biology and ecology of 
commonly encountered snake species, and the 
nature of interactions between humans and 
snakes. However, it is well into the book in the 
chapters titled ‘Snakes around your house’ and 
‘Handling a snake visit’ that I think most snake- 
spooked folk will quickly gravitate. Herein lies 
the accumulated wisdom from Simon about the 
factors that lead to a snake being on your prop- 
erty, and what to do about it. 

One of the most important sections of this 
book details snakebite first aid and antivenoms. 
Omitting this information is something that 
concerns me in modern herpetological books, 
so I applaud this inclusion. 



Another valuable inclusion is the ‘Useful con- 
tacts’ section at the back of the book. The ‘Ref- 
erences’ section contains some useful literature, 
but the omission of Snakes of Victoria: a Guide 
to their Identification by Coventry and Robert- 
son is a shame, as this text, although now a little 
dated, remains the most useful state-level guide 
to Victorian snakes. 

The writing style is rather colloquial, and 
some typographical errors could confuse, such 
as the use of the word ‘lazing’ instead of ‘liv- 
ing (p. 97), ‘autonomy’ instead of ‘autotomy’ 
(p. 142), and the provision of the Victorian De- 
partment of Primary Industries website instead 
of the website for the Department of Sustain- 
ability and Environment. 
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The species accounts provide general in- 
formation on a selection of species, but are a 
little inconsistent. Distribution and dietary 
information is provided for some species but 
not others, and some of the specific informa- 
tion is inaccurate. For example: the Common 
Tree Snake Dendrelaphis punctulata does not 
occur in Victoria (p. 51); and Tiger Snakes 
Notechis scutatus occur at altitudes higher than 
900 m (p. 60) in the Victorian alps (at places 
such as Dinner Plain where they occur at over 
1500 m). 

The comparison of legless lizards with 
snakes is not completely accurate. Whilst it is 
true that, unlike snakes, most Pygopodid liz- 
ards have an obvious external ear aperture, liz- 
ards in the genus Aprasia do not have such an 
opening. Similarly, although the movements 
of Pygopodids are described here as ‘distinc- 
tively lizard-like (p. 102), there is no doubt 
that many propel themselves using lateral un- 
dulation, just like a snake. 

The information in the Appendix is also a lit- 
tle inaccurate or outdated in places. The Brown 
Snake Pseudonaja nuchalis does not occur in 
New South Wales (p. 135) or South Australia 
(p. 136) — in these states this snake is now 
known to be P aspidorhyncha. In Victoria, the 
Diamond Python occurs only in East Gipps- 
land, where it is rare; consequently, it is un- 
likely to be a ‘common nuisance snake (as per 
the title of the table) in this state. It is unlikely 


that File Snakes (Acrochordids) are a ‘nuisance’ 
in the Northern Territory (p. 139); also, for the 
Northern Territory both crocodiles and the 
Cane Toad Bufo marinus are listed in a table of 
‘nuisance snakes’, and the Cane Toad is listed 
under ‘Introduced reptiles’ of Queensland. 

The latest information on the implications of 
envenomation from even small elapid snakes 
suggests that bites from ah species have the po- 
tential to cause serious medical issues. Conse- 
quently, the description (starting on p. 76) that 
some of the smaller elapid snakes are ‘consid- 
ered harmless’ should be viewed with caution. 

Despite these minor glitches, the sections 
most relevant to the book’s title undoubtedly 
hit their mark. If you want to know the best way 
to avoid or manage unwanted interactions with 
snakes, this is the book for you. 
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One has to feel a bit envious of Danielle Clode. 
She commences this book with a reflection on 
her experiences sailing around the Australian 
coast with her parents when she was young, 
and she finishes with reference to time spent 
researching in such places as the Scottish 
Hebrides and Iceland. Her biography gives fur- 
ther tantalising hints of a life devoted to study- 


ing and writing about what was once called 
‘natural history’. However, she has at least one 
major regret — in all her travels she has never 
seen a Killer Whale Orcinus orca , the subject of 
this book. 

Dr Clode recounts how, while on that sail- 
ing trip around Australia, she visited the Eden 
Killer Whale Museum and became fascinated 
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with the stories about the cooperation between 
the killer whales and whalers in Twofold Bay. 
Over nearly a century, it was recounted, killer 
whales helped human whalers to round up and 
kill whales that had swum into the Bay. The 
orcas would strike the water to announce the 
arrival of a whale to the shore-based whaling 
crews, and then help to herd it to where it could 
be harpooned, finally feasting on the lips and 
tongue and leaving the remainder of the body 
for human flensing and processing. Dr Clodes 
youthful visit to Eden also struck a chord with 
me because I was a teenager when I first vis- 
ited Eden and learned about the killer whales. 
So I purchased and read Tom Meads Killers of 
Eden. I was fascinated — although perhaps a bit 
sceptical about how much of it was mythology. 

While the book is mostly focused on the 
killer whales of Eden, it also provides an entry 
into a wider examination of the nature of that 
species, which in turn reflects back upon and 
enhances an understanding of the history of the 
orcas of Twofold Bay. What is apparent is that 
while there is some myth and a great deal that 
is confusing and unknown, there is convincing 
evidence of the human-orca cooperative rela- 
tionship. Orcas are highly adaptive social ani- 
mals whose hunting patterns vary according to 
environmental circumstances. The young stay 
with their mothers for a long time, maybe even 
for life in the same pod, and are trained in the 
ways of hunting in particular local conditions. 
These frequently involve cooperative hunting, 
but can vary from deliberate beaching in order 
to snatch young seals off beaches or rocks to 
working with humans to catch and kill whales. 

One of the most interesting results of Dr 
Clodes detailed research is that she is able to 
confirm and fill out the personalisation of the 
orcas who returned each year to Eden and be- 
came familiar companions of the whalers. They 
were recognisable from their distinctive dorsal 
fins as well as other markings, and from indi- 
vidual personality traits and differentiated roles 
in pod hunting. Biographies of several of the or- 
cas are detailed, particularly Old Tom who was 
around for decades and who was renowned for 
his playful and even annoying behaviour. Tom 
may in fact have been a female, and because 
s/he was so long-lived may in reality have been 


more than one animal. A skeleton labelled ‘Old 
Tom’ is now on exhibition in Eden. 

It is possible that the orcas had a longer- 
term ‘relationship with the Aborigines of the 
Eden region, prior to arrival of the British, and 
certainly people of the Taua language group 
formed a major part of the whaleboat crews 
who worked Twofold Bay. Their expertise was 
extraordinary. 

Another reason to feel admiration for Dr 
Clode is that she is an excellent science com- 
municator. This is a very well written and 
informative book. It neatly balances its 
narrative and analysis, its research and personal 
reflection and its history and science. It is very 
readable and an excellent example of how well- 
written natural history can be informative and 
educational. 


Don Garden 

The University of Melbourne, 
Victoria 3010 
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